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was involved and theologians everywhere took up their pens,
including a great continental scholar, Isaac Casaubon, whom
James induced to come to England. This controversy was at
its height from 1606 to 1620, and it is significant that the
last great war of religion was preceded by a paper struggle
in which the political activities of the papacy were attacked and
defended with unsurpassed knowledge and skill. Probably
Andrewes and Casaubon contributed at least as much to the
defeat of the Counter Reformation as Gustavus Adolphus.1
After the breach between king and parliament in 1629, ^e
conditions of the catholics in England notably improved. The
king no longer felt obliged to try to win protestant support by
persecuting Roman catholics, and his uxorious nature made
him prone to listen to his wife's appeals to spare her co-
religionists. As Clarendon says of this period, the Roman
catholics cwere grown only a part of the revenue without any
probable danger of being made a sacrifice to the law'.2 The
fines to which they were liable were heavy, and failure to pay
them might entail the confiscation of two-thirds of the de-
faulter's estate. But the law was rarely harshly administered
and catholics were even allowed to rent their sequestered estates
at a low rate. There would seem to have been a distinct catholic
revival in the iSso's, with some notable conversions. The
chapels of the queen and foreign ambassadors were crowded,
and masses were celebrated in private houses with only slight
danger of interruption.3 Letters of grace were issued to favoured
individuals, protecting them and their families from all per-
secution.4 Londoners had to accustom themselves to the sight
of papal agents at court (first Con, then Rossetti), and to popish
books on sale at the bookstalls. The works of Nicholas Caussin,
a French Jesuit, were translated and imported, and at least one
of them was printed at Oxford. Native catholics, too, took
heart, and John Braidshaigh, for example, wrote his Virginalia,
comprising sonnets in honour of the Virgin Mary, which was
published with licence in 1632.
These halcyon times came to an abrupt end with the meeting
of the Long Parliament. As one of the complaints most fre-
quently made against the personal government of Charles I was
1 For a brief but excellent sketch of the controversy, see the introduction to
C. H. Mcllwain's The Political Works of James I (1918).           2 Rebellion, ii. 98.
3 State Papers, Venetian^ 1636-1639 (1923), pp. 69,217.       4 Rushworth, ii. 284.